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will show how mistaken such an idea is. During the past twenty
years there has been growing dissatisfaction with mere scripture
teaching, and the view has been developed that it is the duty of the
school to place before its pupils a rational statement of Christian
belief, suited, of course, to their age and abilities, and presented in
such a manner as to be in close contact with their own problems of
daily life. Most agreed syllabuses now attempt to present the
fundamentals of the Christian faith and do so with considerable
effectiveness. In spite of our unhappy differences, it is astonishing
how great is the agreement on many fundamentals, and it is quite
a fair statement to say that nine-tenths of Christian teaching is
common to all the different denominations.
Denominational teaching in voluntary schools is to be inspected,
as in the past, under arrangements made by the religious denomina-
tions, but in county schools, for the first time in our history, religious
instruction is inspected by H.M. inspectors. This should not
fail to enhance the importance of religious education in the eyes of
pupils and teachers alike. The problem for some years to come will
be that of obtaining sufficient teachers who are both willing and suit-
ably qualified to give such instruction. The Ministry holds vacation
courses for teachers of this subject, and in most training-colleges
and university training-departments, voluntary courses for students
have been offered dealing with both the content and method of
religious education. Evening courses, correspondence courses,
certificates, and diplomas, have been established to meet the need,
and the Institute of Christian Education is responsible for refresher
courses and lectures for teachers and others interested in religious
education. All these efforts should have an appreciable effect in
raising the quality of religious instruction in our schools.
A most important provision of Part II of the Act is that which
raises the school-leaving age. Originally it was intended to raise
the school-leaving age to fifteen on 1st April 1945, but shortage of
teachers and lack of accommodation postponed this for two years.
As soon as conditions render it practicable, the school-leaving age
will become sixteen.
The continuation schools of the Fisher Act are to be revived,
and this section of the Act is to come into force three years after
Part II is in operation. The name "continuation school" was
changed to that of "young people's college," since it was thought that
the change of title would render these institutions more attractive.
It was pointed out in the House of Lords that young people have a